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" deadly parallel columns " all the falsehoods perpetrated by one's " esteemed con- 
temporary," but the withdrawal or correction of one's own lapses, intentional or 
otherwise, is very bad journalism indeed. 

But the journalistic liar is not the only professional of his class. Side by side 
with him stands the lawyer, and it is by no means certain that the latter should 
not take precedence when it comes to down-right scientific work. His training 
from the very outset contemplates the defense of clients known to be in the wrong ; 
contemplates in other words the suppression of the truth and the promulgation of 
deliberate falsehoods in open court with the avowed intention of misleading the 
jury. 

The writer has heard a lawyer in private conversation exult over the fact 
that, knowing a man to be a particularly brutal murderer, he had secured a 
verdict of manslaughter through his management of the defense. Probably most 
of the lawyers who read these lines will not be at all in sympathy with the lay 
sentiment that revolts at such a standard of professional honor. For the lawyer, 
indeed, there is some shadow of excuse, his training and practice lead up to falsi- 
fication by degrees almost imperceptible. In many civil cases both sides may 
frequently believe themselves to be in the right, and there are often 
nice shades of meaning in testimony, documentary and otherwise, that afford 
abundant opportunity for honest difference of opinion . A few years of experience 
in such lines of thought must, almost of necessity, blunt the legal conscience, until 
its proprietor, perhaps, does not hesitate to justify himself — nay, to feel a certain 
pride in undertaking the defense of a client whom he knows to be a rascal, or of 
a corporation which he knows is guilty of buying up Jegislatures. It is an ac- 
cepted axiom of law that every party to a suit has a right to tell his own story in 
his own way, but a true standard of professional honor should disbar any one who 
attempts to keep a self-confessed criminal out of prison, or who attempt to miti- 
gate the just punishment of any transgressor, be he individual or corporate. 

There are of course professional liars in this complex civilization of ours, out- 
side of journalism and the law, but these two are conspicuous from the necessary 
conditions of their respective callings, and while they are permitted, nay en- 
couraged to persevere, the popular regard for truth must of necessity deteriorate. 

Howard Pawn. 
VII. 

A SEVEN-SIDED PARADOX. 

I. There are three hundred colleges in the United States, with all the appli- 
ances for the highest learning, and any young man, of however limited means, 
can manage to obtain a reasonably good education. Their thousands of graduates 
are in every conceivable occupation, and include men who are eminent among 
the world's scholars, philosophers and statesmen. Yet in choosing a president 
four years ago we managed to bestow the office upon one who had never seen the 
inside of a college nor made up the deficiency by private study. 

II. Our country contains profound lawyers, and brilliant ones, who have 
practiced in our highest courts and even appeared before international tribunals. 
Yet we have given the chief magistracy to a lawyer who had never succeeded In 
gaining more than a moderate practice in one of the smaller cities. 

II L Our two houses of Congress contain statesmen of long experience, ex- 
haustive knowledge, and great skill. But all that they can determine upon after 
the most careful deliberation, we submit to the whims and prejudices of a vetoer 
who has never been a member of any legislative body, and who exhibits a marvel- 
ous ignorance both of general history and of legislative precedent. 
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IV. A few years ago we were engaged in a terrible war for the life of the 
nation, in which more than two million of our citizens bore an active part. In 
nearly every State there are men who risked their lives for their country and dis- 
tinguished themselves on the battlefield, and who now in maturer years are show- 
ing daily proofs of ability and integrity in their various callings. But instead of 
giving our highest prize to any of these, we have bestowed it upon one who stood 
aloof from the great struggle, though he was a brawny young man with no 
special ties to detain him at home. 

V. The Democratic party offered in succession, as presidential candidates, 
George B McClellan. Horatio Seymour, Horace Greeley, Samuel J. Tilden and 
"Winfield S. Hancock, and with each of them it was defeated. When it offered 
a candidate who could stand no comparison with any one of them, either in public 
services or in private character, it was successful. 

VI. We have many citizens in public life who, both by instinct and by breeding, 
are gentlemen in the worthiest sense of the word. But to represent us in our 
highest office , and receive the ministers from foreign courts, we have chosen a 
man whose vulgarity and lack of breeding are conspicuous at every turn, from 
the clumsy wit of his veto messages to his ostentatious disregard of the Christian 
Sabbath. 

VII . A considerable number of citizens who professed to be intent upon a 
great reform gave their confidence and their votes to the candidate of a party that, 
so far from being identified with any reform, has opposed every one that has ever 
been effected. The President thus seated has openly, notoriously, and systemat- 
ically disappointed every expectation on which he gained independent votes, and 
has brought about his own renomination through the ordinary machinery of the 
lowest class of politicians. Yet most of those sanguine reformers are preparing to 
vote for him a second time. 

Solution. — There are but two possible explanations of this cumulative para- 
dox. Either the dishonesty of the so-called Independent surpasses all that has 
ever been laid to the charge of the strictest partisan, or else we are undergoing an 
epidemic of political insanity. 

Rossiter Johnson. 

VIII. 

With Four Great Men. 

henry clay. 

I have interviewed seven Presidents of the United States, two or three 
kings and queens, including his Majesty of Dahomey, and the Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

My first experiment in interviewing a great man was an amateur one — I 
have since practiced it professionally— about forty-five years ago, and was on 
Henry Clay. He was at Saratoga, and I determined to see and talk with him. 
I cannot remember the name of the hotel, but I know it was not the leading one 
of the place, and the servants were all blacks, and very proud of their great guest, 
guarding him with a vigilance which only a negro knows. 

Whether the man to whom I applied for an audience with the great statesman 
was Mr. Clay's own man, or not, I do not know, but his majesty informed me 
most positively that, 

" Yer key ant see Mass Clay, sah ! less yer sen up yer kyard an yer busi- 
ness." 

The first I complied with, the last I hesitated about, but finally said that I 



